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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


The January issue of the Mississippi Quarterly is 
devoted to reprinting the papers delivered at the an- 
nual fall seminar of the Mississippi Research Clear- 
ing House held onthe campus of Mississippi State Col- 
lege on December 2, 1954. These papers were also 
published in a separate pamphlet bythe Social Science 
Research Center for the Mississippi Research Clear- 
ing House as Mississippi Research Clearing House Pa- 
pers, No. 1, before being reprinted in the Quarterly. 
The Mississippi Research Clearing House is a volun- 
tary, cooperative organization of agencies engaged in 
research in Mississippi. It includes most of the aca- 
demic, governmental, and private research activities 
in the state. The annual fall seminar is primarily for 
soul-searching and hair-pulling. The members en- 
gage in panel discussions covering the various problems 
of their research. These discussions are both provo- 
cative and beneficial to the membership, their agen- 
cies, and the cause of research. 

The morning panel, at which H. K. Griffin, vice 
president of the Mississippi Valley Gas Company, pre- 
sided, was concerned with the problem of Community 
Surveys. The panel speakers were William Buchanan 
of Mississippi State College; E. L. Bailey of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi; and Harry Clark of the North 
Mississippi Industrial Development Association. Dis- 
cussants were Cassie Smith of the Mississippi State 
Board of Health; Harry K. Dansereau of the University 
of Mississippi; Ray M. Ainsley of Mississippi South- 
ern College; and A. A. Fanelli of Mississippi State 
College. The morning session was climaxed by a 
luncheon address by JohnM. Peterson of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

The afternoon panel discussion, which was pre- 
sided over by L. O. Bradshaw of the Mississippi Power 
and Light Company, was primarily concerned with en- 
gineering and agricultural research. Speakers were 
Charles Sayre of Delta,and Pine Land Company, Frank 
Anderson of the: University of Mississippi, and Bill 
_ Minor of the Times-Picayune. Discussants were D. M. 
McCain of Mississippi State College, Charles Fulghum 
of the A. & I. Board, and Clay Lyle, Dean and Direc- 
tor of Agriculture at Mississippi State College. 


John K. Bettersworth 
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Are Mississippi Research Ageneies Waking 
Effective Use of Publieity? 


by 
W. Minor 


At the risk of being deluged with more research material than I can 
read in a year when I walk out of this meeting, I am going to make the un- 
varnished statement that Mississippi Research Agencies are not effectively 
using publicity. Possibly if I said anything else you would be disappointed. 
Or, on the other hand, it may be that I am walking into a lion's den and will 
be given a lesson in how effectively research agencies are using publicity. 

I talked this subject over with some of my colleagues who cover the 
state capitol in Jackson and who represent news agencies and newspapers 
which carry the printed word into every part of Mississippi and even beyond 
its boundaries. They agreed with the point of view that the research agencies 
as a whole in Mississippi are not getting their material into the proper chan- 
nels to have it adequately publicized. 

Frankly, I appreciate the honor as a member of the newspaper pro- 
fession in Mississippi to be called upon to express my views here in a meet- 
ing of researchists. I am sure you could have found someone better qualified 
to do this job, but at the same time I think it is commendable that you took 
somebody off the news firing-line who is in a positionto observe and criticize 
this phase of your research work. 

Sometimes I wonder if research people are not just a mutual adimine- 
tion society that plays ring around the rosie with the information they pre- 
pare. This is the point 1am trying to make: do researchers produce studies 
just for the benefit of other researchers or to be put away on some library 
shelf to catch dust? Or, do they prepare them to inform the people ? 

I am in the business which deals with the people's right to know. I 
am one of those people in the newspaper business who is hungry for research 
material. I need it frequently as a source for a weekly interpretive column 
which I write, and I need it almost daily to verify or add to something I am 
writing. As probably some of you here today can verify, when a newspaper- 
man needs material, he needs it now. 

A newspaper reporter is just as much an assembly line worker as 
somebody wearing Badge No. 689546 in the Ford Motor plant. Production is 
the object of both. Just as it would be unthinkable. for the automobile plant 
worker to produce half of an automobile each day, it is also unthinkable for 
the reporter to come up with a bunch of stories which are half finished. 


aes Mr. Minor is state correspondent of the New Orleans niinandiiiie seed at 
ackson. 
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I suppose you in the research business have many times picked up 
something that one of us newspapermen has written and wondered why such 
and such a statistic or point is inaccurately reported as compared to studies 
which have been made on the subject. More times than not, I believe you can 
point the blame at yourselves for not giving the compiled information suffi- 
cient publicity or for failing to make it available to the reporters. 

One of my colleagues, as I recall, for more than a year referred in 
his stories to the fact that Mississippi had more than 2,000 school districts, 
since this was the figure which had been produced by a legislative study com- 
mittee in 1952. Yet, during the interim, the State Department of Education 
had prepared its annual statistical report which was more up to date and 
showed that the number of school districts had been reduced to 1,400. I just 
happened to run across one of the Department of Education's reports, or I 
would not have known that there was such a big discrepancy in this important 
item. 

Recently I had the pleasure of sitting in on a presentation by Missis- 
sippi State College to the state Agricultural and Industrial Board on the role 
this fine institution is playing inthe development of Mississippi. I was amazed 
to learn of all the things that are going on at State College, particularly in 
the research field. As I looked over the list of surveys and publications, I 
stopped to wonder... hotwcome I never heard about all these things before ? 

The next day, I write a letterto the editor of our Dixie Roto Magazine 
and outlined several of the things I had heardabout that I thought made excel- 
lent magazine story ideas, particularly some of the work going on in the 
high-voltage electrical laboratory and other engineering activities. Asa re- 
sult of this letter, last weekthe magazine had a crew on the campus who came 
up with six different magazine stories, all touching on research. 

Since I am making cases, I might as well talk about some of the things 
on the brighter side of the piftture. I have always felt that some of the best 
work of publicizing research in Mississippi has been in the agricultural field. 
This is backed up quite readily by a comparison of what the Mississippi Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station is doing in the field of publication of research 
results with what other states are doing. 

I think it is significant to recall something regarding the publicizing 
of agricultural research here in which I had a part when I first came to Mis- 
sissippi in 1947 for The Times-Picayune. One of my earliest assignments 
in Mississippi was to get a story on Dr. Baker Andrews' experiments with 
anhydrous ammonia and how all this stood to revolutionize the agricultural 
fertilizer business. I did that story. I noticed, too, that it was just one of- 
many which were done on the same subject. One of the pieces of background 
information I used was Mississippt Farm Research, Published by the Ex- 
periment Station. 

Maybe I am vain to think that publicity did it, but it was not long be- 
fore Mississippi farmers had become hungry for information about anhydrous 
ammonia and how to get it. I don't need to tell you the story of Mississippi 
Chemical Corporation and what it is today, but I feel it stands as visible evi- 
dence of how research was translated into public information and public ac- 
tion. 
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There are several agencies and organizations I see represented here 
today which I think deserve to be singled out as exemplary in coordinating 
publicity with research, namely, the Mississippi Agricultural and Industrial 
Board and the Mississippi Economic Council. Both make full use of limited 
personnel in keeping a steady flow of research material while it is timely and 
fresh through news releases and other forms which are easy for news men to 
handle. I might cite one particular example involving H. V. Allen, who is 
here today. Recently, when Allen completed his survey on the availability of 
workers for apparel industries in Mississippi, his findings were immediately 
put into a news release by the A. and I. Board and placed in news and pub- 
licity channels. 

I believe above all that research agencies should develop a news-con- 
sciousness and make some effort to make use of the facilities that are avail- 
able within their own institution or organization to put information into pub- 
licity channels. Sometimes I think this can be done by just walking across 
the street or picking up the telephone to let your publicity department know 
what you are doing or have done. 

Many of you here have been helpful to me in the past in providing re- 
search information; but quite often it has been weeks, or months after the 
particular research work was completed. Our jobs are headed in the same 
direction. With cooperation, we can provide information which will redound 
to the benefit of the people of our state. 
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fhe Role of foricultural Research in the State's Zeonomy 


By 


CG. R. Sayre 


Comparable incomes in Mississippi's agriculture are the direct and 
indirect aims of us all. That must be the aim for our agricultural research. 

The Mississippi farmer with $25,000 invested in land and equipment 
should logically get returns approximately equal those from the same invest- 
ment in a factory turning out industrial goods — or in a farm producing corn | 
and hogs in the Middle West. 

Eventually Mississippi farmers must be able to pay their labor about 
as much as workers of equal skills and responsibilities are paid elsewhere in 
the economy. Then and then only will Mississippi's agriculture and the State's 
economy be ona solid foundation of restarts efficiencies and iemepunae 
incomes. 

We must be realists and recognize that per capita earnings on Mis- 
sissippi farms were $834 in 1953. Average farm earnings for the nation in 
1953 were $1518. For farms in Iowa in 1953 the average was $1709. This 
disparity is not a "doorstep child" of previous farm research in the state and 
natioz... It is, however, a telling measurement of why it is to the public's 
interest, to the interest of the State's economy to invest in agricultural re- 
search ona higher plane if we are to remedy comparative economic disad- 
vantage on Mississippi's farms and in Mississippi's rural communities. 


Productivity Low 


There are no really satisfactory data for measuring productivity on 
Mississippi farms in relation to other segments of agriculture and non-agri- 
cultural industries. Approximations developed by Dr. Earl Heady and his col- 
leagues at Iowa State College from the last census of agriculture provide us 
with a rough insight.1 According to that study, the gross value of production. 
on commercial cotton farms in the Delta amounted to little more than $1900 
per person employed. This was roughly half the average level for all com- 
mercial farms across the country; it was only 31 percent on the gross value 
per worker on commercial wheat farms in the Kansas-Oklahoma area, and 
only 27 percent as much as the productivity per worker on commercial farms 
of the Central Corn Belt. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the average product per 
man hour of work in non-agricultural industries was more than three and one 
half times greater than in agriculture during the census year, 1949. 


C. R.Sayre is President of Delta and Pine Land Company,Scott,Mississippi, 


lueaay, Strand and Seagraves, “Productivity of Resources Used on Commer- 
cial Farms, 1949," U.S.D.A. Technical’ Bulletin in Process, Iowa State College 
and United States Department of Agriculture cooperating. 
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Low Capital Investment Per Worker--Mississippt Farms 


When we measure productivity of labor withthe kind of statistical com- 
parisons I have been citing, it must be recognized that it also includes the 
productivity of the other resources used by that labor — the capital invest- 
ment per worker, in other words. Heady shows that the capital investment 
per worker on commercialcotton farms in the Delta amounted to about $5,500, 
including, land, equipment, livestock, and everything else. This was about 
one-third the United States average and compared with $29,000 for commer- 
cial wheat farms and nearly $32,000 for commercial corn belt farms. The 
average capital investment per worker in non-farm industries that year was 
around $9,500. The capital investment per worker in the International Har- 
vester plant at Memphis is approximately $11, 500. 2 In the chemical industry 
which spawned our competition — synthetic fibers — the average capital in- 
vestment per worker amounts to $19, 000. 3 

Such comparisons do not provide a satisfactory basis for generaliza- 
tions. Theoretically, a pretty good case could be made for saying that the 
attainment of comparable efficiencies and comparable incomes on Mississippi's 
farms would be simply to lay more money onthe line and modernize all phases 
of our farming. 


Inputs Are Outlays For Farmer 


Let's look at this propositionfrom the standpoint of the farmer — "Mr. 
Billpayert.in farm progress. He is undoubtedly curious about what the corn 
grower, or the wheat farmer, or American Viscose Corporation has tied up 
in capital equipment. He's also interested in the St. Louis Cardinals and in 
the Kinsey reports. And all of these things have about equal importance — or 
unimportance, I should say — in connection with his analysis of the capital 
requirements on his own farm. His central and over-riding concern is this, 
Is the capital requirement going to be a paying investment? The term "input," 
which economists are so fond of using, actually means "outgo'' when you add 
up all the dollar signs and look at this from the producer's point’ of view. 
Whether you choose to call it input or outgo, it still has to be matched by op- 
portunities for added income. Added net farm income opportunities in Mis- 
sissippi will require a fully adequate set of results from agricultural research. 


Private and Public Research 


Private industry is moving ahead with highly constructive research 
programs in agricultural research in our State. They are in a position to ex- 
pand these efforts and such expansions should be made. These undertakings 


2 an address by E. F. Schneider, Vice President, International Harvester 
Company, Memphis, Tennessee, April, 1954. 


The Economic Almanac, 1953-54. 
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encompass much of the agronomic field, wide areas in chemistry, and major 
projects in processing and transportation of farm products. Most privately 
financed research in Mississippi is of the ''adaptation-type" rather than basic 
investigations. 

The latter fall more directly as a responsibility of public agencies. 


Bold Research and Development Polictes Needed 


Are the policies of private and public groups in Mississippi bold enough, 
basic enough to give our farmers comparable incomes in 1975 and beyond ? 

If we borrow a classification from a recent study of private spending 
for research, it is fairly easy to get at decision-making guides for public and 
private research policies. Abbreviated the classifications are: 


1. Is the purpose mainly to protect the Company's 
earnings from existing products and pro- 
cesses ? 

. Is the purpose to go beyond the Company's 
present competitive position and establish 
preeminence in its field? 

. Is competition forcing a searchfor new prod- 
ucts and processes? 

Or is the goal to find new sources of earn- 
ings through bold research and development 
Policies ? 


Without implying criticism, if a board of directors decide to limit re- 
search to protection from existing tools and techniques, very little can be ex- 
pected in the way of contributions to new efficiencies. Let us hope that few 
companies dealing with farm improvements in Mississippi assume a "pro- 
tective research" policy. 


Publte Agency Research 


Mississippi has the foundations for a fully adequate program of agri- 
cultural research. But, we have not sold the general public on the idea that 
basic research is fast becoming the primary fountain for dynamic progress in 
this semi-competitive economy of ours. 

I must raise questions as to whether, with limited funds available, the 
choices between basic research and so-called applied research have been such 
as to maximize gains when one looks at public and private research efforts 
together. The U.S.D.A. spends about 12 percent of its funds in basic re- 
search. Many state experiment stations probably spend less than that. It is 
my view that farmers and the general public have pressed too hard on public 


"Howard S. Turner,"How Much Should @ Company Spend on Research?", Harvard 
Business Review, May-June, 1954. 
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research workers for immediate spectacular results. Where, then, can we 
strengthen our research for new fundamental principles, new scientific facts 
that will put us on the high road for comparable efficiencies and comparable 
incomes on Mississippi farms? 


The Long Pull 


Someone, not too long ago, did a disservice to agriculture not just in 
Mississippi but in broad areas of this country by purporting to quote "an av- 
erage farmer's view" to the effect that he was farming only half as well as he 
knew how and that, consequently, no help was needed from additional re- 
search. Even if that were the case, and I don't believe it to be so, the prob- 
lem still would be essentially that of education and incentives rather thanan 
over-abundance of basic knowledge concerning our farm production, process- 
ing, and marketing problems. Then, too, if every farmer in Mississippi were 
farming "'as well as he now knows how," our fundamental research results 
still would probably be found greatly lacking to eliminate the gap between farm 
income levels for our state, other states and the major segments of industry. 
We can ill afford to wait longer in making available the essential require- 
ments in our administrators of agricultural research programs to give farm 
businesses in this state the needed and repeated improvements to enable them 
to meet competitive efficiencies being developed elsewhere. 

. Let us take a few examples. We know that the cotton plant usually 
sets less than half the number of bolls that it has the capacity for when mea- 
sured in terms of forms and blooms. Suppose we could cut that difference 
half in two. It would mean increasing our cotton yield by 50 percent. One 
does not need to calculate the effect of such a gain in dollars. It is obvious 
to all. Beyond the gain in agricultural income I think it is safe to use the 7- 
to-1 factor as a rough indication of potential effects of gains in agricultural 
income upon the rest of the economy of the State. The 7-to-1 factor might be 
even a little higher if we had more textile manufacturing using Mississippi- 
produced cotton in Mississippi, and more processing of vegetable oil prod- 
ucts tothe final retail stages rather than sale of crude and refined cottonseed oil. 

Let me mention one other example — research in hardwood timber 
products. Here industry using hardwood timber has joined with state and fed- 
eral research workers toward developing a fully adequate program that is 
well balanced between basic and applied research areas. Perhaps this ef- 
fort will show the way that similar "rounding out" could be developed in other 
phases of agricultural research. 

In closing, I would like to repeat that uONieiesinoi has an excellent 
agricultural research program under way as it relates to the servicing of our 
current pattern of agricultural production, processing and marketing. I must 
repeat, however, that our current agricultural pattern is something shy of 
half the level of income prevailing in many other segments of the economy in 
this country. Are we willing to invest sufficiently in the basic research side 
of agricultural improvement ? From what other sources can we expect dynamic 
forces within our rural economy in Mississippi to make it possible to provide 
anything like the opportunities for comparable efficiencies, comparable incomes 
for the population we now have on our available resources? 
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Is Engineering Research in Mississippi 


of Practical Use to Industry? 


by 


Frank A, Anderson 


The fact is so well recognized that today it is trite to say that we are 
living in a scientific age. The wonders of this age are thrust upon your senses 
constantly so thateven the most unobserving and unthinking person can hardly 
escape their impact. Unfortunately, however, the average person is content 
to use the DDT spray, drive his automobile with its high-compression en- 
gine, turn the knobs and push the buttons that control more horsepower than 
man dared hope to dream he might control and to swallowhis sulfa pills with- 
out giving much thought tothe series of events that brought all these miracles 
to pass. But there are those who know the details behind the picture of civ- 
ilization today and when these details are traced back to their origin they all 
bring into focus a common activity which we call research. Research — rec- 
ognized as such or not, crude or refined, simple or complex, cheap or cost- 
ly — stands in back of man's long and arduous climb up the slippery steps 
of the ladder of civilization. 

So far as man is concerned, research is basic. It is nota hernly ac- 
quired function. When early man tried eating the plant and animal products 
_ provided by nature, he was carrying on research — extremely important re- 
search — to give him a better and more certain existence. Basically, re- 
search today is still working toward the same goal, certainly with better tools 
and possibly with better minds. 

Despite its fundamental nature, research is one of the least under - 
stood of man's activities. Research has been called good business, a neces- 
sity, a gamble, a game. Fundamentally, it is none of these — it is a state 
of mind. Gilman, the first president of Johns Hopkins, defined research as 
follows: "It is the search for truth — questioning, doubting, verifying, sift- 
ing, testing, proving that which has been handed down." The great chemist, 
Ira Remsen, said ''There is nothing mysterious about research. Every hu- 
man being, in fact every animal, is by nature engaged in research, that is to 
say, trying to find out something about its environment." 

In my opinion the statements that I have just made are a complete an- 
swer tothe question"Is engineering research in Mississippi of practical value 
to industry ?"'. However, in all frankness, I must admit that the answer that 
I have just given is probably not the answer that you had expected. Let me, 


‘Dr. Anderson is ehakaunh of the department of chemistry a chemical en— 
gineering at the University of Mississippi. 
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therefore, approach the question from a different direction. The general 
welfare of the people of our civilization can probably best be measured in 
terms of the total wealth of the people. It follows, therefore, that to in- 
creasethe welfare of the people — certainly the goal of ourcivilization — the 
wealth of the people must be increased. Now this raises a new question: How 
do you create wealth? So far as I know, there are but two ways: By growing 
it and by a process of up-grading. You grow wealth when you grow cotton, 
corn, timber, pigs, cattle, wheat and countless other similar items. This 
you immediately recognize as the domain of agriculture. A second way to 
create wealth is to take a natural material and to up-grade it. The coffee 
bean, actually, is of little worth in the hill farms where it is growing. But 
move it toNew York or toNew Orleans — androast it — and people are will- 
ing to pay $1.00 a pound for it. The iron ore in Labrador or any place else 
is actually of no value in the ground. But move it to Pittsburgh or Birming- 
ham, refine it and fabricate it and you can sell it for a profit. Let's con- 
sider another example. Cotton, as such, is actually of little value. But gin 
it and weave it and cut it and sew it and you can sell it for a couple dollars 
per pound in the form of an Arrow shirt. This process of up-grading a ma- 
terial is a means of creating wealth that you recognize as falling within the 
realm of industry. 

Both means of creating wealth are of importance. Where one alone 
exists, the welfare of the people is not as great as it might be if both were 
present. We in Mississippi obviously realize this point for we have adopted 
a plan to bring this desirable condition about. Our enthusiasm for the BAWI 
plan proves my point. 

Industry does not exist simply because we want to upgrade some- 
thing. Industry exists first ofall because research has shown how this some- 
thing can be upgraded. Industry then, as well as man's other key activities, 
is based on research. Research gave birth to industry and research is the 
only way industry can increase. Once again, therefore, I will say that I have 
z answered the question "Is engineering research in Mississippi of practical 
i value to industry." 

But let us take still another look at the question from another point of 
view. Last yearthe research bill in the United States amounted to a stagger- 
ing 4 billion dollars. Chemical industry — the fastest growing segment in 
the entire industrial scene, and growing at the fantastic rate of 10 percent 
per year in comparisontothe average of allindustry of 3 percent — last year 
spent 1.6 billion in new plants and equipment and then, to safeguard its in- 
vestment, spent another whopping $300,000,000 for research. And, gentle- 
men, if you think that this chemical industry is something apart from you — 
3 a stranger — let me point out that experts on the subject have already stated 
4 that soon 50 percent of all industry will be classified as chemical industry. 
: Last year a spokesman for the Du Pont Company made the statement that half 
of its total income for the year came from products that were not in produc- 
tion 20 years ago. The Standard Oil Company has estimated that there has 
been a $14.00 return for each $1.00 spent in research in the early '40's. In 
a recent study by the Brookings Institution it is pointed out that of the 100 
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largest industrial companies listed in 1909 only 36 remained in this group by 
1948, only 39 years later. The companies still on the list are those which 
have carried on research, changed their products, and shifted emphasis to 
meet innovation and other forms of competition. Industry in Mississippi is 
no different than industry anywhere else. If research is a necessity for in- 
dustry in general, it is a necessity for Mississippi industry. If research pays 
dividends to the Standard Oil Company and to the Du Pont Company, it can pay 
dividends to Mississippi industry. Now, unless you are willing to concede 
that Mississippi industry is different from other industry, I believe I have 
answered once again in the affirmative the question "Is engineering research 
in Mississippi of practical value to industry ?" 

In answering this question I admit that I have chosen to interpret the 
question in a particular way. I might have interpreted the question differ- 
ently and answered it as follows: 'I don't know for there is little engineering 
research going on in Mississippi today.'' But let me point out that it was re- 
search in Mississippi that gave us the Masonite Corporation and to some ex- 
tent the turpentine and rosin industry. But regardless of where it was done, 
research is responsible for all other industry in Mississippi. 

Let me conclude by saying that.we in Mississippi should now be en- 
gaged in research which might be of practical value to the industry of Mis- 
sissippi ten and twenty-five and fifty years from now. We should be reform- 
ing cotton to make it a superior product; we should be finding new ways to 
utilize our forest and agricultural products, especially the cellulosic wastes; 
we should be studying and working with our vast and varied clay and sand de- 
posits to provide the ceramic materials that today look as if they are our best 
hope to contain and resist the high working temperatures of tomorrow; we 
should be learning how to harness the energy of the sun to provide the in- 
satiable demand for energy by our civilization and we should be learning to 
extract the riches from the ocean that laps our shores to the south. 

Regardless of the direction from which the question before us is ap- 
proached, I arrive at the same answer. Engineering research in Mississippi 
ts of practical value to industry. 
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Is Mississippi Realizing Tis Industrial Potential? 


by 


John M. Peterson 


Agencies doing research or interested in research related to the eco- 
nomic development of Mississippi have ample cause for concern about the 
progress and prospects of manufacturing in the State. The chief hope for im- 
provement of Mississippi's relative income position inthe Nation depends upon 
the rate of growth of its manufacturing industries, yet recent trends indicate 
that the State's manufacturing has been losing instead of gaining ground rela- 
tive to the Nation and to the Southeast. The question thus arises as to whether 
Mississippi manufacturing is being retarded by some limits to its potential 
growth or whether it is failing in some way to make the most of its opportuni- 
ties. At least a tentative answer to this question is needed in order to con- 
tinue to orient our research and development efforts to the industrial needs 
and opportunities of the State. 

There is no doubt that Mississippi's economic progress has been very 
rapid inrecent years; yet there are no grounds for complacent optimism about 
the future rate of growth. Total income payments to individuals increased 
234 percent from 1929 to 1953, or slightly better than the Nation's 228 per- 
cent increase. Yet, compared to the 339 percent increase in the Southeast, 
Mississippi has been losing ground. Mississippi's per capita incomes were 
raised from 40 percent of the national average in 1939 to 49 percent in 1953 
only because of rapid net outmigration of its population to other states. Fur- 
thermore, when the sources of past income increases are examined, the fu- 
ture prospects for improving Mississippi's relative income position do not 
appear promising. 

On the one hand, the two most important sources of increased income 
since 1929 are not likely to continue to maintain or increase Mississippi's 
relative rate of income growth in the future. Trade and service, which sup- 
plied one-third of increased income in the Southeast and the Nation as well as 
in Mississippi, is not a dynamic growth element in the State's economy since 
it depends largely upon growth in consumer incomes and in activity of basic 
industries. Income from government sources provided one-fourth of in- 
creased total income. This includes social security, military, and veterans' 
benefit payments as well as military and civilian payrolls — federal, state, 
and local. Most of this increase, however, came during World War II and 
the Korean defense build-up, so government sources are not likely to provide 
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another such boost to total state incomes short of a major war. Property in- 
comes have declined in importance to only 7.5 percent of total incomes in 
1953. While construction and mining have increased in importance, together 
they accounted for only 4 percent of 1953 incomes. 

On the other hand, Mississippi's two basic industries, agriculture and 
manufacturing, which each accounted for about 15 percent of increased total 
income, were the only sources of Mississippi income to have slower rates of 
increase than the national average. Agriculture had the smallest percentage 
increase of any source of income and thus declined in importance in the State's 
economy. Yet, in 1953, the State still was predominantly agricultural, de- 
riving 22 percent of its income and 46 percent of employment from farming 
compared with 14 percent of income and 16 percent of employment from manu- 
facturing. 

The factors contributing to the declining importance of agriculture 
promise to continue in the future to retard this part of state income growth. 
Farm products tend to have an income inelastic demand, since food consump- 
tion does not increase proportionally with national income. Demand for farm 
products also tends to be price inelastic so that technological improvements 
raising total output tend to reduce prices and benefit consumer budgets more 
than farm incomes. Cotton farming in Mississippi also suffers from expan- 
sion of cotton acreage in the Far West and increased substitution of new syn- 
thetic fibres for cotton, although this problem may be alleviated by govern- 
ment acreage controls andthe recent technological developments in chemically 
treating cotton fibres. 

Income of farm families also may depend more upon nonfarm job op- 
portunities than upon improvements in productivity or output on the farm. A 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station study by Bishop and Suther- 
land for 1950 showed that average. net revenue of families living on part-time 
farms was more than twice as large as on equally small commercial farms, 
although the incomes derived from farming were almost as large. One man 
employed fuil time at the average manufacturing wage of $1.15 per hour could 
earn annually as much as an entire owner-operator farm family could earn 
from all of the resources used in producing 15 acres of cotton yielding a bale 
per acre and selling at 30 cents a pound. Recent studies by Vernon Ruttan at 
T.V.A. also have indicated that in both the Nation and the Southeast, the level 
of income achieved by rural farm families bears a direct and positive rela- 
tion to the extent of urban-industrial development in the same general area. 
This is largely because of off-farm employment, but higher productivity and 
incomes in farming also tend to occur in the more industrialized areas. This 
was borne out in a paper presented last month to the Southern Economic Asso- 
ciation meetings by William Christian of Mississippi State College, entitled 
"Impact of Industrialization upon the Marketing Outlook for Locally Produced 
Farm Products." 

Manufacturing, thus, appears to be the ene a dynamic element 
and chief hope for future improvement of Mississippi's relative income posi- 
tion. It is serious cause for concern, therefore, that incomes from manu- 
facturing inthe State have increased only 308 percent from 1929 to 1953, com- 
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pared to a 322 percent increase in the Nation and a 443 percent increase in 
the Southeast. In terms of employment, also, Mississippi manufacturing in- 
creased only 42 percent from 1929 to 1952, compared to 65 percent in the 
Nation and 69 percent in the Southeast (as shown by Census of Manufactures. 
and Annual Survey of Manufactures data). 

There are three main factors behind Mississippi's slower past growth 
in manufacturing employment. First, its largest and traditional industries, 
lumber, textiles, apparel and food, are slow-growing or declining industries 
nationally. Second, Mississippi has very little employment in the industries 
increasing most rapidly nationally — electrical machinery, machinery, transr 
portation equipment, instruments and fabricatedmetals — although the rapid- 
ly growing chemical and paper industries are important in the State. And 
third, Mississippi's employment trend has lagged behind both the Nation and 
the Southeast in lumber, textiles and transportation equipment and has lagged 
behind the Southeast in chemicals and stone-clay-glass. 

What Mississippi can do in the future to alter these factors in its 
slower manufacturing growth depends upon its resources and locational ad- 
vantages for industry, the opportunities afforded by national demands for its 
resources, and the way in which it manages its resources to take advantage 
of its opportunities. To some extent, past employment trends of Southeastern 
and neighboring states (as shown by U.S. Bureau of Employment Security 
data) may suggest how well Mississippi has been exploiting its opportunities. 
The State's industrial outlook in separate industries can be examined, there- 
fore, in terms of its main industrial resources: its forests, its water and 
energy resources, its labor, and its communities. 

Mississippi's forests are its leading physical resource for manu- 
facturing industry. Two-fifths of Mississippi's manufacturing employment in 
1953 was accounted for, in fact, by its lumber, paper and furniture indus- 
tries. Mismanagement of its forests during past decades and the continued 
excess of annual timber drain over growth, however, have so severely re- 
stricted the supply of timber as to restrict output and employment in forest- 
using industries during the next decade. Lee James, of the Southern Forest 
Experiment Station, in a forest resources report for Mississippi, pointed out 
continued overcutting, use of a smaller and poorer quality of timber and less 
desired species, shift to less exacting products, and fuller utilization of tim- 
ber. Lumber production, especially, is likely to be curtailed because even 
in shifting to smaller log sizes it is competing with pulpwood for the scarce 
timber supplies. National demand for lumber, on the other hand, promises 
to continue to rise, although the rising price due to timber scarcity is likely 
to cause further loss of lumber markets to competing materials, especially 
in its major market, the residential construction industry. The Stanford 
Research Institute estimates that 48 percent of the maximum possible lumber 
market had been lost to competing materials in 1953, and by 1975 the loss 
will be 56 percent. 

Thus, in its leading manufacturing industry, lumber and wood products, 
Mississippi already is experiencing a resource limitation on its potential 
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-mea:ufacturing growth. From 1947 to 1953, employment in the lumber indus- 
try fell 29 percent in Mississippicompared to 20 percent in the Southeast and 
10 percent in the Nation. Although its western neighbors also suffered about 
the same rate of decrease, some question about whether Mississippi is mak- 
ing tre most of its potential may be raised due to the smaller declines in the 
neighboring States of Alabama and Tennessee, as well as in the Southeast as 
a whole. 

Forturs:ely, about two-fifths of these recent decreases in lumber em- 
ployment were offset by increases inthe paper and furniture industries, which 
have bee zrowing at a faster rate than in the Nation or the Southeast. The 
paper and allied products industry has become the fourth ranking industry in 
the State and provided the second largest source of increased employment 
since 1947. Among its neighbors, only Tennessee equalled Mississippi's 74 
perce::t rate of employment increase since 1947. The rapid upward. trend of 
employment in paper has continued persistently for many years, and con- 
ti: ued increases may be expected for the future. However, with the decline 
in Mississippi's timber supplies and the increasing competition of sawmills 
for the smaller logs, there is some question as to how long the State can main- 
tain its rate ofincrease in paper. The furniture industry is still rather small 
in Mississippi, but the more rapid recent growth and larger employment level 
in neighboring Arkansas suggests that Mississippi may be far from reaching 
the limit of its growth. 

Thus, although the outlook in the near future is for further employ- 
ment declines in the forest-using industries as a whole, much depends upon 
how effectively the scarce timber resources are utilized. In the long run, 
Mississippi may overcome this limitation on its potential growth by improved 
management of its forest resources — that is, by better fire control, pro- 
tectionfrom grazing, controlledcutting practices, tree planting, and improved 
utilization practices. The recent establishment of a School of Forestry at 
Mississippi State College should be a very helpful step in this direction. 

Mississippi's water andenergy resources are alsoimportant to manu- 
facturing and may present opportunities for much greater utilization in the 
future. The scarcity of water, for example, which long has been a conscious 
problem of the West, has become increasingly apparentin northern industrial- 
urban centers. Mississippi's ample supplies of ground and surface water, 
therefore, may make the State increasingly attractive to certain industries. 
Petroleum and low-cost natural gas are readily available in the State as well 
as abundant and low-cost sources of hydroelectric and steamelectric power 
generation. In most of the State, the electric power rates are somewhat be- 
low the nationalaverage for industry, although at or above the national average 
for residential consumers. In the northeastern part of the State, the power 
rates are among the lowest in the Nation and should prove attractive to more 
industries suchasfor example, the Oldbury Electro-Chemical Company, which 
recently located a sodium chlorate plant in Columbus, Mississippi. 

It is especially noteworthy that these water and energy resources are 
of major importance in many of the fast-growing chemical industries, which 
the State needs to attract if it is to enjoy a faster overall growth. For exam- 
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ple, rayon and other synthetic fibre plants require:a combination of abundant . 
supplies of flowing water, power, wood pulp, and labor. In all of these, Mis- 
sissippi has advantages. While nearness to markets, in order to provide 
prompt service to customers, gave the Appalachian Mountain regions an addi- 
tional andimportant location advantage, this advantage maynot be controlling 
in the future, as Alabama already has demonstrated.. Another example is the 
fertilizer industry, in which Mississippi may hold advantages in its cheap 
natural gas, electric power and water transportation. Production of nitrogen 
fertilizers, which has doubled in five years and may double again in the next 
five years, might be advantageously located on the lower Mississippi to use 
low-cost natural gas and cheap water transportation. Concentrated super- 
phosphate fertilizer plants in the same area might barge phosphate rock from 
Florida and then distribute fertilizer products in the mid-South and South- 
west farm areas at low cost. Petroleum by-products, as well as natural 
gas, may be used by still other chemical industries. Detailed technical re- 
search, of course, would be required to ascertain the practical opportunities 
for each type of chemical industry. 

An indication of opportunity is already suggested by the rapid recent 
increases of chemical employment in the State, making it the sixth ranking 
industry. From 1947 to 1953, Mississippi's employment in chemicals in- 
creased 16 percent, compared to 16 percent in the Nation. Yet the 34 per- 
cent increase in the Southeast and the more rapid increases in all four neigh- 
boring states suggest that Mississippi may not be making full use of its re- 
sources or opportunities. Since 1947, Arkansas alone added four times as 
many new chemical workers as Mississippi, and the 1953 level of chemical 
employment in all four neighboring states exceeds Mississippi's. 

Mississippi's labor is perhaps its major resourcefor expanding manu- 
facturing industries. It has advantages for industry in terms of abundant 
supply, attitudes conducive to high productivity, and low labor costs. Dur- 
ing periods of full production, the rapidly growing northern industrial-urban 
centers face continual problems of labor shortages that result in unfilled 
jobs limiting output, hiring of less desirable workers, rapid turnover, high 
absenteeism, bidding up of wage rates, and strikes and slowdowns. Missis- 
sippi, like most of the Southeast, is a labor surplus area that must continual- 
ly export labor to other states. As the case studies of Professors Wofford 
and Kelly of Mississippi State College have shown, there are five to ten ap- 
plicants for each job, which enables a Mississippi plant to select the best 
workers. The attitudes of the workers make them more cooperative, quick 
to learn, and more adaptable to new methods and machinery. With a more 
homogeneous culture and lack of traditional hostility to management, there 
is less labor trouble. Higher productivity, lower turnover, lower absentee- 
ism, and less labor conflict are as important in reducing labor costs as are 
lower wage rates and lower fringe benefits. 

One part of Mississippi's labor resource which tends to be neglected 
is its Negro population. The State's labor supply is not nearly so great if 
Negroes continue to be excluded from most manufacturing jobs. Companies 
like International Harvester, Haspel, Chrysler and Firestone have demon-— 
strated that ways can be found to use Negroes in the South with highly satis- 
factory results. aes 
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In regard to wage rates, many people in the South as well as in the 
North speak .disparagingly about ''cheap labor.'' Yet it is only reasonable to 
expect lower wage rates ina labor surplus area. As long as people are not 
mobile enough to move quickly out of an area with too few jobs, something 
must be done to attract more jobsto the area, which is what wage differentials 
help to do. Low-wage, labor-oriented industries not only are attracted by 
southern labor supply and wage differentials but also tend to be forced out of 
older industrial areas by labor shortages and the bidding up of wages by the 
expanding high-wage industries. New England, for example, with its supply 
of new immigrant labor cut off, is still being forced by its own industrial ex- 
pansion and rising living standards to lose its textile industries. In the South, 
where average annual factory incomes were 60 percent higher than annual in- 
comes per farm worker and where non-farm job opportunities are limited, an 
increase of even the lowest wage industries and plants may represent an eco- 
nomic improvement. Some of the lowest wage industries, in fact, hire mostly 
women, while the South, with its below-average proportion of female em- 
ployment, needs more jobs for women. Of course, it is desirable for the 
Southto getallof the high-wage industries it possibly can, but there is nothing 
to be gained from talking as though low-wage industries are undesirable or 
should be discouraged from increasing in the region. 

Many people in the South as well as in the North also predict that the 
South's advantages in labor supply and wage differentials must necessarily 
disappear with further industrialization. Yet there is no logical necessity or 
statistical trend to support such a prediction. We are not dealing with a fixed 
labor pool but with annual increases. The rapid natural increase in popula- 
tion in the South, as wellas the decline in farm employment, far outrun the 
annual increases in nonfarm jobs. Between 1940 and 1950 in Mississippi, for 
example, all nonfarm jobs increased only 108,000 while agricultural employ- 
ment fell 118,000. Judging from population data on births, deaths, migra- 
tion, rates of participation in the labor force, and losses to armed forces, it 
appears that there was a natural increase of well over 200,000 in Missis- 
sippi's la bor force which had to migrateto other states to find work. Further- 
more, it must be remembered that allof the major northernindustrial states, 
except possibly Pennsylvania, were labor deficit areas relying on a net in- 
migration of workers to fill their expanding industrial jobs. Before the time 
ever comes that southern industrial expansion exceeds its own natural in- 
crease in labor supply, this supply to the North will have been choked off and 
the relative scarcity of labor will be worse inthe North than the South. Thus, 
there are two sides to the coin of regional differentials in labor supply and 
both sides maintain the regional wage differentials. While studies of the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show that regional wage differentials have nar- 
rowed sincethe depths of the depression in 1930, they have notnarrowed since 
40 or 50 years ago for the sametypes of work in the same industries. There- 
fore, Mississippi should continue to have advantages in labor supply, atti- 
tudes and wages to attract new industry for a long time to come. 

Recent trends, however, suggest that Mississippi may not be fully 
using its current opportunities to expand labor-oriented industries. Its tradi- 
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tional textile industry dropped from third ranking inthe State in 1939 to seventh 
ranking in 1953. Since 1953, Mississippi textiles fell 11 percent compared to 
a 10 percent drop in the Nation and a 3 percent increase in the Southeast. 
Some of the Southeast's better showing may be due to the development of new 
synthetic textile mills and the expansion of woolen mills in the Piedmont and 
Appalachian areas which may have greater locational advantages. However, 
Arkansas, which would not seem to have any special advantages over Missis- 
sippi, increased its textile employment 74 percent, gaining more jobs than 
Mississippi lost. In the leather industry, Mississippi has less than 300 jobs, 
while Arkansas has 3,500 and Tennessee has over 12,000. It would seem that 
northern Mississippi is near enough to the St. Louis market center to attract 
more shoe plants. On the positive side, Mississippi has done well in apparel, 
its second largest industry. An increase of 9,000 apparel jobs in Mississippi 
almost offset the 10,000 jobs lost in lumber. This represents a 78 percent 
increase since 1947 compared to 10 percent in the Nation and 62 percent in 
the Southeast. Yet, Tennessee and Alabama exceeded Mississippi's increase 
in number of new apparel jobs, and together with Arkansas they also had 
greater percentage increases. Ina recent study for the Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Board, Henry V. Allen, Jr. estimated that a potential of 60 more ap- 
parel plants could be added to the present 85 plants in the State. 

Southern labor advantages, moreover, are not limited to attracting 
low-wage industries. So far, Mississippi does not seem to be fully exploit- 
ing its potential for expanding the higher-wage, labor-oriented industries. An 
exception is machinery, which increased 25 percentin Mississippiand 28 per- 
cent inthe Southeast since 1947, compared toa 13 percent increasenationally. 
This exception demonstrates what Mississippi is potentially capable of doing. 
In the rapidly increasing electrical machinery and transportation equipment 
industries, Mississippi is not doing as well as it might. In electrical machin- 
ery, Mississippi employment decreased 2 percent compared to increases of 
39 percent in the Nation and 196 percent in the Southeast. All of its neigh- 
bors except Louisiana have much larger employment levels and more rapid 
increases than Mississippi. In transportation equipment, Mississippi in- 
creased only 6 percent compared to 60 percent in the Nation and 30 percent in 
the Southeast. Mississippi and its neighbors, of course, have not shared in 
the increases in aircraft production which bulks large in the national and re- 
gional increases. Yet, large auto companies have located assembly plants in 
Louisville, Memphis; and Atlanta; so Mississippi may have future opportuni- 
ties in the manufacgure of parts or assembly of motor vehicles. Such ade- 
velopment, however, probably will be more market-oriented than labor- 
oriented. 

This leads us to the last of Mississippi's major resources; its com- 
munities. The State's communities are an industrial resource in the special 
sense that they each combine a number of site-location advantages. Studies 
by Robock and McLaughlin of the National Planning Association and by the 
National Industrial Conference Board indicate that about a third of all post- 
war expansion inthe South may be classified as predominantly market-oriented. 
As national manufacturers have expanded recently, they have sought to de- 
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centralize their plants to be closer to regional markets. Having excellent 
transportation connections with the North Central industrial area and a cen- 
tral position between Texas and Georgia, the State should gain some of this 
market-oriented expansion, although Jackson must compete with Memphis, 
Birmingham and New Orleans... A more recent factor in the decentralization 
movement may be the national defense objective of dispersal of industry, al- 
though it is hard to say how important this factor may be in present and fu- 
ture management decisions. Perhaps a more important consideration by 
private management is the need for adequate space and a suitable industrial 
site. As the northern industrial-urban centers have grown, it is increasingly 
difficult tofind suitable industrial sites to build new plants. Many Mississippi 
communities which have suitable sites, however, may fail to attract new in- 
dustries if they do not plan proper use of those sites. By default the choice 
industrial sites of a town may be put to other uses, rail and municipal ser- 
vices may not be made available, or a preposterous price may be demanded 
by a short-sighted landowner. 

Mississippi's communities also arean industrial resource inthe sense 
that they provide suitable places to live for the management and skilled labor 
personnel that must be brought or attracted to the new plant. It simply can- 
not be emphasized too much that after a general area has been chosen and 
several towns selected as having the requirements for a new plant, the par- 
ticular community chosen for a new plant often depends upon such considera- 
tions as the standards of the school system, the adequacy of housing, the 
municipal services, the religious and cultural institutions and the attractive- 
ness andfriendliness of the community. The Mississippi Economic Council's 
excellent self-analysis check list for communities provides an important tool 
in helping communities improve and publicize their attractions for new in- 
dustry. 

Furthermore, a management seeking a new plant location takes into 
consideration the surrounding area as well as the particular site, and the 
whole area benefits from the new plant as well as the particular community. 
A recent Chamber of Commerce pamphlet shows that as a secondary effect 
an area tends to gain employment in other industries equal to about 75 per- 
cent of the new manufacturing employment. Some of the people given em- 
Ployment may commute from surrounding areas, and the spending of in- 
creased incomes is felt over a wide area. Close neighboring towns and even 
fairly large regions, therefore, should be encouraged to realize their com- 
mon interest in cooperation to attract industry. 

In conclusion, therefore, it appears that Mississippi's hopes for ad- 
vancing its relative income position through more rapid growth in its manu- 
facturing industries need not be disappointed. Except perhaps in its forest- 
using industries, the potential for more rapid rates of expansion does not ap- 
pear to be fully utilized. The opportunities appear especially great in the 
fast growing chemical industries, which can use Mississippi's water, energy 
and forest resources, and in the fast growing electrical machinery, machin- 
ery, and transportation equipment industries, which may be attracted by 
Mississippi's large and trainable labor supply and the desirable industrial 
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sites of many of its communities, Recent trends of employment in Missis- 
sippi's manufacturing, however, do not give any grounds for complacent op- 
timism that Mississippi will achieve the faster manufacturing growth that it 
desires. Mississippi does have the potential. Whether it fully exploits that 


potential may well depend on the orientation and effectiveness of research 
and development efforts in Mississippi. 
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What Kind of Communi ty Research 


Do Kississippians Want? | 


by 
William Buchanan 


First, let's define terms. Since sociologists still disagree on the 
definition of a ''community", let us say that for our purpose, a community is 
any locality whose residents call themselves a community. 

Webster says research is a "critical and exhaustive investigation or 
experimentation to discover new facts and their correct interpretation,... the 
revision of accepted conclusions, theories, or laws in the light of newly dis- 
covered facts, or the practical applications of such new or revised conclu— 
stons [theories or laws]."" 

Though we ourselves do recognize the need for new or revised theories, 
and work toward them as best we can; and though our communities may need 
the eventual results of such work; iet us take for granted that they don't know 
this, and that they don't consciously want this sort of research. What they 
want, if they want research, is the practical application of what somebody has 
already found out, which is still research according to Webster's second 
definition. 

"Whenever you make a decision, ''one public administrator says, "you 
do research. You collect the facts pertinent toalternative courses of action -- 
compare the satisfactions involved in one with the satisfactions or dissatis- 
factions involved in the other, and make a choice. Nothing is good or bad, far 
or near, crooked or straight except in comparison with something else." 

Do Mississippi communities want this kind of research? Do they want 
us to collect facts so they can make choices? Do they want us to make com- 
parisons ? 

Our own experience is that they do want us to make comparisons. While 
we were working ona survey in Louisville, the constant question was: "How 
do we stack up with Kosciusko? With Macon? With Philadelphia ?" 

Do they want these comparisons in order to make decisions? I once 
heard a colleague describe his discussion of a final report with a local mayor, 
or Chamber of Commerce secretary. The fellow thumbed through the report: 
"Yes, we've got the second highest per capita income in the region... Uh-huh, 
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the lowest fire losses... 20 percent increase in population... Oh-oh, here's 
a typographical error -- 'second highest accident rate' -- that should read 
‘second, lowest.'.... What? Where'd you get your figures? You added them 
up wrong. I don't believe it. We never have accidents here. Your source 
is biased. You can't trust these government figures,'' etc. Apparently he 
wanted comparisons, but not in order to make decisions. 

Another sort of research demand some of you may be familiar with: 
One group in town, we'll say, wants traffic routed through the square, and 
another group wants: the town by-passed. And one of them -- if not both -- 
wants and is willing to pay for, a survey by the "experts" to prove that they 
are right. If the research doesn't bear out their pre-conceived conclusions, 
then they don't want research. 

Maybe all is not as it should be in this best of possible worlds, but 
what are we going to do about these situations? Even though they are not 
typical, they do occur. First, we may take some cold comfort from them as 
demonstrations that the utility of research is being recognized. Perhaps it is 
not desired for the purpose it can best serve -- helping to make decisions -- 
but this at least reflects an understanding that research does bear on com- 
munity problems. Second, it may offer an opportunity -- perhaps the only 
opportunity -- to inject a few facts and findings into hitherto factless situa- 
tions. After all, for years many cities, and almost all towns, have made de- 
cisions, some fortunately good, some consistantly bad, with no regard for 
the facts or future. Can we make something of these opportunities ? 

So much for the rationale behind some community research. Now 
let's turn to the areas in which our communities may reasonably expect our 
research to help them solve problems and make decisions. Here we do have 
some data, not on what kind of research communities want in order to solve 
their problems, but at least on the problems which they consider most im- 
portant. From these data we may decide what kind of research our communi- 
ties need, whether they want it or not. 

This fall the Mississippi Economic Council held a series of meetings 
under Mr. Griffin's direction. The topic was community development, and 
the meetings were attended by businessmen, professional men, civic’club of- 
ficers, government officials, teachers, farmers, MEC members. he MEC 
permitted Alex Fanelli to go along and distribute questionnaires to these peo- 
ple -- whom we might call a cross-section of community leaders -- asking 
each one what he considered to be the biggest needs or problems in his com- 
munity. Here are the proportions of the most frequent answers, based on 
some 600 replies in the northern part of the state. 

This chart doesn't cover a number of miscellaneous problems, for ex- 
ample, "more money,'' "more people,'' "more rain,'' and "bigger fish." 
Proportions are used instead of numbers because the survey is not complete, 
and this is only a quick preliminary tabulation. Each person answered about 
the problems of his own community, which may have been anything from the 
Jackson metropolitan area down to an unincorporated open-country neighbor- 
hood centering around a school, a church or a cross-roads store. This af- 
fects the answers, obviously; if there had been more small communities, an- 
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swers concerned with farming might have been in first place, if the survey 
had covered only larger cities, they might have been near the bottom of the 
list. Our final report on the survey, of course, will tabulate by size of com- 
munity. 


Community Needs or Problems 


Industry 
Farming 
Schools 
Recreation 
Streets, Traffic 
Leaders, Spirit 
Water, Sewage 
Civic Center 
Rural Roads 
Housing 
Hospital 

City Government 


Law Enforced 


It's no surprise that Industrial development is at the top of the list. This in- 
cludes such answers as "employment," "payrolls," "income," "diversifica— 
tion" and the like. Because this need is widely recognized, communities are 
getting first-class research to help them with it. Later speakers will tell 
you about it. Most of this research is aimed at studying the economic re- 
sources of the community. The experts on industrialization tell us that there 
are other factors -- the quality of the schools, of recreational facilities, of 
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leadership, and some of the other things further down on our list -- that are 
also crucial problems for a town interested in getting an industry. Is this 
true? Or is it just a pious theory to get the community to doing something 
constructive while they're waitingtolure in a newplant? We need better docu- 
mentation of this theory, but until we can get it, let's go on down the list, 
assuming that these other problems are also important in accomplishing this 
first objective -- industrialization. 

This Farming item covers such needs as "farm income," "'diversifi- 
cation," "land use," "'conservation'' -- answers themselves suggesting that 
in broad outline the leaders of these semi-urben communities know how to 
meet the needs. The problem, it seems, is getting the information that al- 
ready exists distributed to the people who can use it, and getting them to act 
on it. There is already an effective existing channel -- the county agent -- 
for transmitting research results into the community. In the last few years 
there has been increasing attention to the organization of communities, with 
the recognition that doing research and making it available is not enough -- 
you have to sell it. At this point we enter the no-man's-land between re- 
search and extension service. When does a researcher cease being a re- 
searcher, and become a promoter? 

Schools: This category covers buildings, the quality of instruction, 
teachers' pay, Negro schools, consolidation, etc. What can we offer here? 
Do we get a chance to offer anything in the way of research? It may not be an 
overstatement to say that nowhere is community research more needed and 
less wanted than in the field of education. 

Here is an example from another state of how a community applied 
research to a school decision: In this county the fight as to whether to con- 
solidate the schools had been fought and won by the consolidation forces. The 
decisions then were: What kind of a new school do we want ?and Where? Most 
of the school committee had their hearts set on a beautiful site on top of a 
hill, with plenty of room -- the only drawback wasthat the land sold for $1000 
anacre. The forces of beauty and the forces of economy were digging in for 
a first-class hassle. The chairman headed them off. He gotall the committee 
to draw up a list of qualifications for the ideal site: central location, low cost 
per acre, room for growth, pleasant surroundings, access to roads. Then 
he got them to work out a scoring system, assigning weights to each of these 
factors. Then they scored the available school. sites, added up the weights 
and came up with the answer, which was another site --.17 acres of pasture 
land at about half the cost. This sounds like research -- it is research by the 
definition just cited. The committee got so enthusiastic about this way of 
making decisions that they climbed into school busses and looked at every 
new school built in that half of the state in the past five years. They made 
comparisons, and they found mostly things they didn't like -- waste space, 
noisy corridors, costly equipment, not enough air and light. Finally when 
they called in the outside experts -- the school architects -- virtually all the 
research had been done. We're facing a period of school expansion in Mis- 


3see Robert Crandall, "They Won Their Fight for Better “Sohools," Amert- 
can Magazine, May, 1954, pp. 19 ff. 
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sissippi. Is this the way it's going to be done? Do we, as researchers, have 
anything to offer? Do the communities want what we've got? 

Recreation facilities: This covers playgrounds, parks, swimming 
pools, lakes -- and we'll throw in the item about a civic center, since it is 
partially a recreational facility. From our experience in one single Missis- 
sippi community, I'd say that Mississippi communities want more help in 
recreational research, and get less, because there isn't much to give them. 
"How do we compare with other communities ?"', they ask. "What facilities 
should we have that we don't?" ''We set up a Teen Tavern, but none of the kids 
will come to it." 'Whose job is recreation: The town? The churches? The 
schools? Private enterprise? The civic clubs?" 

About all I know to give them is a study by the National Recreation 
Association that analyses communities according to facilities available per 
capita. They find, for example, that there is a softball field for every 3,000 
people onthe average, an auditorium for every 20,000, a nine-hole golf course 
for every 27,000, etc. I have now a report in my office from a city of 14,000 
people in another state, evaluating its facilities against these standards, and 
indicating from the ratio of one golf-hole per 3,000 people that it needs a 
four-hole golf course. Can we find anything better than this to offer in the 
way of research? 

Streets, parking, traffic is the next problem, and ifwe add Water and 
sewage (which covers drainage and sanitation) we get a sizable demand for 
the services of the civil engineers. Where a water or sewage system or an 
overpass is at issue, the citizens do want research because they know they 
can't do without it. Where the question is routing traffic or planning streets 
and parks, or zoning to accommodate future growth, the necessity is less ob- 
vious. The larger cities can afford the services of consultants, and their 
city engineers recognize a problem that needs the services of a specialist. 
The smaller ones may not even realize they need a consultant, yet they may 
make decisions that willcost them eventually many times what a little advice 
would have cost. The city council has to make the decision ''Can we afford a 
survey ?'', and often, paradoxically, only a specialist can decide whether a 
specialist is worth the money. The engineering problems confronting the 
smaller communities are often similar. Can we provide them general an- 
swers, some sort of a ''Board of Aldermen's Cookbook of Engineering?" Is 
this a situation where any information is better than none? Or is a little 
knowledge a dangerous thing ? 

Finally, let's look at the item on Community leadership and spirit. 
This includes such answers as "cooperation," "participation, " "attendance 
at meetings, '' and ''morale.'' A few years ago it would have been taken for 
granted that this was not a problem for research at all. Even yet there is 
little evidence that Mississippians know of the existence of research which 
can help them. Even we who do research in this area must be conservative 
in our promises -- for this sort of study is in its infancy. But one source of 
answers isinthe ''group dynamics" research area. A similar one isthe com- 
munity ''self-survey,'' in which the people, or the leaders, themselves, go 
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to work looking at the resources of their community. This is close to the 
approach recommended by the M.E.C. in its community handbook. But can 
we take it for granted that these self-surveys are self-starting -- that all 
the community needs is the book, to start its leaders to work together on its 
problems? Does it need an outside researcher as a guide and a catalyst? If 
so, does it recognize that this is what it needs. And we return to the ques- 
tion: If we take on such a guidance job, are we still researchers, or have we 
become promoters? 

What kind of community research do Mississippians want? Some of 
them want research, not to help make decisions, but to reinforce pre-con- 
ceptions. When this occurs, we have to choose between giving them no re- 
search, giving them bad research which makes them happy, or giving them 
good research which antagonizes them. 

‘Some of the research that they want, then, we can't afford to give 
them. Some they want, we don't know enough to give them. Some we can 
give them, they don't know enough to want. Yet if we start educating them, 
then we run the risk of compromising the very standards of objectivity that 
permit us to offer ourselves to them as researchers. 
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How Can Community Surveys Be lost Hffectively Used? 


by 
Earl L. Bailey 


Recently I heard described a scholarly book on economics in which the 
author devotes his very first paragraph to a modest disclaimer, denying that 
any original ideas are presented in his book. He then adds, somewhat petu- 
lantly, that if he had put any original ideas in the book, they een would 
have been wrong anyway. 

Iassure you that this is my predicament today. My sole mission — 
aside from avoid originality — will beto review with you rather generally and 
briefly a few features of the subject to be considered. 

The title — 'HowCan Community Surveys be Most Effectively Used?" — 
implies that community surveys do have some utility and that by one means 
or another their effective use may be enhanced. Most of us would agree, I 
suspect, that no survey or collection of data is an end in itself and that, ex- 
cept for the possible intellectual pleasure derived by researchers in research- 
ing, the real value to society of research activity depends ultimately upon the 
effective use made of the findings. 

With your permission, I should like to chop away here and there on 
our subject, reducing it to more manageable size. The obvious answer to the 
question asked is that effective use of community surveys depends almost en- 
tirely on what is being surveyed and why. Precise definition of 'community 
surveys'' may not be possible, but for the purposes of immediate discussion 
I believe we should concern ourselves with suchsurveys as a broad class. By 
this I mean simply that the conceivable combinations of subject, emphasis, and 
_ purpose of surveys which could be made within a community must surely be 
infinite, and only a few would be appropriate for discussion at this time. Let 
us rule out such limited subjects as the toothbrush sales pattern ina given 
community as well as the limited bookend uses of the published survey. Sup- 
pose instead that we look at some of the logical uses and users for research 
studies covering broad phases of community activity and organization — the 
same species of survey that we recognize most often in general economic or. 
sociological inventories, which explorethe nature of economic and/or special 
patterns present in a community. 

If there were only one obvious class of recipients for such surveys, 
the problems of presentation and distribution of the survey findings would be 
simplified. But there are usually many probable users. We in the Bureau of 
Business Research are unhappily aware that various types of community 


Mr. Bailey was until recently Assistant Director of the Bureau of Business 
Research at the University of Mississippi. He joined the staff of the Bureau 
of Business Research of the University of Alabama February 1, 1955. 
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studies made by the Bureau are subject to. all kinds of uses (as well as mis- 
uses) and that the published studies cannot possibly serve all of these equally 
well. Sometimes a study has been requested by a firm or agency whose par- 
ticular needs for the material naturally deserve our consideration. Never- 
theless, we cannot avoid the question: For whom should we aim our presen- 
tation and, when the project is completed, what are the most effective uses 
to be made of it? 

In the case of the economic survey, it is no secret that one of the most 
common reasons, stated or not, that a community seeks a survey or inven- 
tory of its resources is to obtain the published report for subsequent use as a 
tangible brochure in industrial promotion. If one believes this to be the most 
essential mission of the economic community survey, the simplest fulfillment 
is probably that described to me just last month by a man who had met with 
an industrial prospect considering location in his town: ''When he began to 
show real interest and to ask very specific questions, I just put a copy of our 
community survey in his hands and said, 'It's all in there'."' Granting that 
his was a handy and effective use of the book, I suggest that this was not nec- 
essarily the most effective use which could be made of it. Suppose we return 
later tothe role of the community survey in industrial promotion and consider 
first some other uses which I feel have higher priority. 

To my mind, the most important recipients of community research 
findings should be the individual members of the community » the public, if 
you please. Ultimately, it is the average citizen, when he is exposed to and 
understands the essential facts about his society, who can probably best in- 
sure the most effective use of the survey results. Even in small towns, peo- 
ple are frequently uninformed or misinformed about some of the most obvious 
features of their economy and society. A survey must surely be rated suc- 
cessful if it guides residents toward a clearer conception of their community, 
how it operates, its place in the larger setting of the. state and region, and its 
principal needs, limitations, and potentialities. 

The officials of local government and the special organizations in- 
terested in the community's well-being are important logical users of com- 
munity surveys. But whether theirs is an effective use is frequently dependent 
upon the presence of an informed citizenry behind them. A survey describ- 
ing the criticalneed for proper zoning of a communityis a more valuable tool 
to a city official attempting to meet that need if the people fully understand 
and support the reasons for necessary action. Even industrial development 
may be realized more easily if the enlightened interest of the people helps to 
create the kind of community attitudes which attract locating business firms. 

We may consider rather obvious this suggestion that the public be let 
in on survey secrets until we remember that community surveys are con- 
stantly being made for local agencies who carefully hoard the results and pass 
them out occasionally to outsiders. Some time ago the representatives of an 
organization for which a special community survey was being prepared told 
me that he did not intend to waste his study by distributing copies to anyone 
within the town. Incontrast wasthe chamber of commerce secretary in another 
Mississippi city who felt so strongly that the whole community should know 
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and be identified with their survey that he arranged for the local newspaper 
to carry a serialized summary of the survey's story. And copies of the com- 
pleted survey report were soldto local individuals and firms who wanted them. 

On my way to Jackson recently, I passed a billboard which carried 
this excellent slogan of the Mississippi Economic Council: "Community de- 
velopment is everybody's business." It is this truism which prompts a plea 
not only for the widest possible circulation of survey reports, but the broadest 
possible participation in preliminary planning in order to stimulate everybody's 
interest and understanding of every phase of the community's development. 
When citizen groups meet to consider community needs some may eventually 
seek more comprehensive surveys for appraising in greater detail certain of 
those needs. The physical act of conducting a survey may itself actually con- 
tribute to a realization of development goals. Whena representative sample 
of residents is polled about the community's most important needs, as was 
done by Mississippi State College interviewers in Louisville, this polling may 
even act as a catalyst in bringing about the desired change, simply by help- 
ing to crystalize thoughts about community needs. 

Community surveys lend themselves especially to effective use by 
civic planning and development agencies. A balanced assemblage of facts and 
figures can provide an unretouched picture of some element of the community 
as it is today. Such an objective picture oftenhelps the people and their plan- 
ning groups to decide exactly what they want for tomorrow. Many kinds of 
surveys can serve asthe physical basis for drafting the working plans for fu- 
ture development. Congress took note of this in writing the Federal Housing 
Act of 1954 which required that community surveys be made inthose localities 
expecting to receive federal funds for planning. As an increasing number of 
our communities come to depend less upon natural growth and more upon 
planned growth, there will be even greater need for guiding surveys. 

The use of the community survey as a brochure for attracting industry 
was mentioned earlier. Mr. Bradshaw and others here today are far more 
competent than I to describe this use for you. 

I believe that these gentlemen would agree that certain types of com- 
munity surveys can serve industrial development programs. Of particular 
value isthe so-called "industrial survey, '' which might properly be an honest, 
concise, balanced statement of the human and physical resources of a com- 
munity. For one thing, if the community's limitations as well as virtues are 
clearly set forth for both residents and outsiders to seem the report is evi- 
dence of the community's desire to be judged as it truly is. For another, the 
survey may help both the resident group and the management of a locating 
firm to weigh the basic needs of both parties. Someone recently said that 
there were four major techniques for promoting industrial development: the 
give-away technique, the favorable-treatment technique, the exaggerated- 
publicity technique, and the informative technique. These need no elabora- 
tion; the most effective approach nowadays is apt to be the provision at the 
outset of complete and factual information about a community to interested 
parties. This is the purpose of the industrial survey. 

The published survey may be sent along with other informative ma- 
terial in answer to inquiries from potential locating firms. The survey is 
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usually too expensive a product to be sent blindly in wild fishing expeditions 
for prospects. A limited number of survey copies may be made available to 
utility, transportation, and financial firms serving the area, and still others 
to regional and state agencies engaged in promoting industrial development. 
If the community is large enough to have its own industrial development of- 
ficer, he may logically leave copies of the survey with each prospect visited. 
Finally, the survey brochure may be used as a basis for actual discussion be- 
tween representatives of a locating firm and local leaders. 

In conclusion, I cannot pass up this opportunity to mention one benefit 
which I hope will accompany community research of the future. We have 
merely scratched the surface of possible techniques in social research. Po- 
tentially, one of the most exciting possibilities in the whole field of community 
study lies in the development of interdisciplinary research. For every branch 
of social science there is a corresponding element woven tightly into the fabric 
of each community. The question 'Why?'' may be asked with regard to the 
status or change in status of every one of these elements in a community. 
Usually, we have been content to isolate a few special strands for study. But, 
if properly coordinated, the search for valid answers by scholars of different 
fields can yield a synthesis of research effort and revelation never before 
achieved. This is not a 'use'' of community surveys in the normal sense, but 
I am suggesting that community surveys may be the means for devising new 
and invaluable techniques for further interdisciplinary exploration. 

To summarize briefly: A community survey, whether its -methodology 
and scope are complex or simple, may be useful in guiding members of the 
compnunity to intelligent choices of future objectives. It may then assist com- 
munity leaders responsible for planning and development in charting the proper 
course for reaching those desired objectives. 
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Is Organized Research In Vississippi Serving Conrurnity Needs? 


by 


Harry W. Clark 


The obvious answer to a question of this nature is — No. Naturally, 
organized research is serving some of the needs of our communities but 
certainly not all of the needs, and I do not think the most ardent supporter of 
research would make this claim. Quick defense to this failure can be found in 
the lack of funds advanced tothe existing agencies. From all indications there 
is an excellentneucleus of both trained leadership and experienced field men 
to start on all most any project to serve the requirements of the progressive 
towns of Mississippi. 

The other speakers on this panel have discussed the kind of research 
needed and the application of the research already made, and I would not want 
to spend any time on these phases. I assume that the best approach to my 
particular assignment, that of the failures of research, can best be pre- 
sented by suggesting several methods of providing this much needed research 
for our communities. It is possible that many of these suggestions are al- 
ready in practice in various degrees; therefore, my comments are meant as 
food for thought and discussion. 

First, I think the problem should be approached by lbh an actual 
inventory of the needs andrequirements of the communities inthe field of re- 
search. No better organization than our own Research Clearing House could 
undertake the sponsorship of such a study. It could be in the form of a ques- 
tionnaire to civic leaders throughout the state, or it could be made ona direct 
contact basis by the Agricultural and Industria! Board and the three regional 
community service organizations — The Mississippi Power Company, The 
Mississippi Power and Light Company, and The North Mississippi Industrial 
Development Association. The United Gas and the Mississippi Valley Gas 
Companies could also be included in this project. The approach to the com- 
munities would be directed toward securing the answerto this question, ''What 

type of research does your community need ?" 

Without meaning any offense to the political and civic leadership of 
our Mississippi towns,especially the smaller ones, I do not believe that they 
really know what they do need. Thus, the need of close supervision and guid- 
ance by the agencies mentioned above is important. Personally, I would like 
to list a number of items that need thorough research in most of the towns. 
These are not necessarily in their order of importance, but as they occur to 
me: 


Mr. Clark is executive director of the North Mississippi Industrial De-— 
velopment Association. 
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(1) Labor resources detailed as to race, sex, indus- 
_ trial experience, family size, etc. 

(2) Wage data on wages paid by existing firms, both 
industrial and commercial. 

(3) Community planning with special emphasis on zon- 
ing and related problems. 

(4) Natural resources survey with special attention to 
the ground and surface water situation. 

(5) Recreational facilities inventory and future re- 
quirements. 

(6) Methods of expanding and developing existing re- 
tail market areas. 


I'm sure that there are many more important subjects, such as educational 
requirements, that could be named, but I have given only a few, hoping that 
the discussion period canbring out even more. Each town knows its own prob- 
lems and needs, and with the proper guidance they can list these and a com- 
posite of all such lists would make an excellent source of research projects 
in Mississippi. 

The second suggestion of providing needed research to Mississippi 
communities should deal with the Achilles heel of the matter — money. Good 
research needs ample funds, and I am convinced that our existing agencies 
expanded to fill the needs could come up with the rightanswers if they had the 
funds. The suggestion for fund sources are like the above project sugges- 
tions inthat they are notnecessarily complete, but constitute basis for thought. 


(1) Study made of National and regional endowment 
funds that could be made available to our Missis- 
sippi Research facilities 

(2) Through such organizations asthe Mississippi Eco- 
nomic Council, The Mississippi Manufacturers 
Association, and the various state-wide trade or- 
ganizations conduct an agressive campaign to se- 
cure grants and funds for community research. 

(3) Set up a special state-wide non-profit endowment 
organization for the specific purpose of securing 
and granting funds for needed research. 

(4) Conducting at all levels an educational campaign 
directed atmembers of the Mississippi Legislature 
to secure additional appropriations to state agencies 
and educational institutions for needed research. _ 

(5) Take advantage of already existing funds available 
through Federalagencies and try to secure through 
proper channels the allocation of these funds to 
Mississippi. 


Any of these suggestions could be greatly abused or worthless if not properly 
thought out and executed in a business-like manner. The net result in any 
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case would be to secure funds for additional community research in Mississippi 
and with this in mind, linked with sound business and governmental princi- 
ples, we should exert tremendous effort to secure sufficient funds for re- 
search in Mississippi. 

A third major point, in addition to the ones already mentioned, is the 
selection of the group or groups to undertake any specific project. There is 
today an overlaping of research in this state. It is one of the purposes of this 
organization to attempt to minimize the duplication of efforts as far as possi- 
ble. One approach to this problem is an expansion of our annual inventory 
and a program designed to better the understanding of what facilities are avail- 
able by groups that are interested in research assignments. 

Certainly the communities' great needs and the small funds that are 
available should indicate that overlapping and senseless competition would 
serve no purpose, and that the victims of such waste would be the people of 
Mississippi. I have no list of suggestions for approaching this problem and 
-- feel that only common sense and a business-like approach, coupled with a true 
realization of what research can and should be doing, will provide the answer. 

The last suggestion that I have for determining the means of organized 
research serving the needs of Mississippi communities is the thinking and 
planning that should be done in conjunction with the utilization of the informa- 
tion that is obtained by research. A trite but very true remark is that ''Good 
- research on the shelf is no good." I fell, and could give several illustra- 
tions, that the community research already made in Mississippi is not being 
properly applied. I have seen numerous cases where, after a masterpiece 
has been completed, there follows a period of complete bewilderment on the 
part of civic leaders as to the proper method of obtaining maximum value 
from the information produced. Plans should be made before, not after, the 
research is undertaken to assure the proper and timely application will be 
made of the information secured. This could possibly be done in the form of 
an educational campaign in conjunction with the research inventory study re- 
ferred to in point one of my presentation. 

All four factors: needs, funds, selection of agencies and the advance 
planning of proper use are being met to a certain degree today by organized 
research in Mississippi. But as I stated above, I know that even the most 
enthusiastic researchmember will admit that we are far from the goal of fill- 
ing even a minor portion of the needs of the community research in Missis- 
sippi. It represents a tremendous challenge, not only to us who are directly 
interested in research, but to all Mississippians who want to see their state 
progress. I hopethat the discussionof this subject will produce better methods 
than the ones I have made, for we must gain much momentum in our research 
if we are to keep pace with a Growing America. 
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News and Notes 


A.A.U.W. FORUM DISCUSSIONS. The Social Studies Committee of 
the American Association of University Women, Starkville, is sponsoring two 
forums on problems of mental health in maturity. All interested persons are 
invited to attend these forums, which will be held in the Y.M.C.A. auditorium 
and are open to the public. 

The first forum will be held at the Y.M.C.A. at 7:30 p.m. February 
7, and the leader of the discussion will be Dr. Margaret Quayle of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. The subject of this forum is Getting Along with Other 
People. 

Dr. Quayle is Director of the Psychological Clinic, University of Ala- 
bama, Tuscaloosa. She is a native of Hope, Arkansas. Following her under- 
graduate work she visited colleges and universities all over this country with 
the Student Christian Association. Later she spent several years in Europe, 
under Church auspices, assisting refugees. Dr. Quayle received her doctorate 
from Columbia University and had intern experience at the State Fospital,, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. She taught Educational Psychology and was Stu- 
dent Counselor at Buffalo State Teachers College, New York, before coming 
to the University of Alabama. Besides her work of directing a psychological 
clinic, Dr. Quayle carries a private practice and serves as consultant with 
many of the Mental Hygiene movements at Alabama. Her approach to both 
teaching and psychological service is that of mental hygiene. She has helped 
‘many people. 

The second forum will be held at the Y.M.C.A. at 7:30 p.m., March 
7, and the leader of the discussion will be Dr. Adolph Aleck of Mississippi 
State College. The subject of this forum is Getting Along with Yourself. 

Since 1947, Dr. Aleck has been a member of the faculty of Mississippi 
State College. He is a native of Indiana. His professional experience began 
as a teacher of German, Latin, and Greek in public and private schools. A 
growing interest in psychology led to a doctorate in that field. (He has an 
M.A. degree from Clark University; B.D. degree from Atlanta Theological 
Seminary; and a Ph.D. degree from New York University). After getting his 
doctorate, Dr. Aleck served as psychologist in charge of education of excep- 
tional adolescents, Hempsteads Schools, New York. He was staff lecturer in 
abnormal psychology at the training schools of King's County Hospital and at 
Beth-Israel Hospital, New York; collaborated with Dr. Samuel Kahn, psychia- 
trist at Sing Sing Prison, in orthopsychiatric studies of condemned prisoners. 
For ten years he divided his time between teaching and duties at the Psycho- 
Education Clinic at New York University. His published writings have dealt 
mostly with the psychology of learning and mental hygiene. 


MISSISSIPPI-LOUISIANA CHAPTER OF AMERICAN STUDIES ASSO- 
CIATION. Readers of the Mississippi Quarterly will soonbe solicited to join 
the Mississippi-Louisiana Chapter of the American Studies Association. This 
is a research association which is to include members of all teaching and re- 
search disciplines whose work has any bearing upon American culture and 
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civilization. As the national president, Robert E. Spiller of the University 
of Pennsylvania English Department says, "Our purpose isto study the whole 
rather than the parts.'' Membership in the national A.S.A. costs $4, which 
also pays for a subscription to the American Quarterly. Local dues will 
probably be $1. Anyone interested should write to the acting chairman, Pro- 
fessor Harry M. Campbell of the University of Mississippi English Depart- 
ment; or to the acting secretary-treasurer, Scott C. Osborn of the English 
- Department, Mississippi State College. 


THE SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY will meet in Nashville, 
Tennessee, April 1-2, 1955. Major program sections are on theory, method- 
ology, cultural anthropology, teaching, and social work. A number of smaller 
"interest group'' meetings will be held in such fields as community, family 
_ life, criminology, etc. Anyone interested inthe program may write Dr. Morton 
B. King, Jr., of the University of Mississippi, who is president for 1954-55. 
Suggestions regarding next years officers may be sent to Dr. Guy B. Johnson, 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, who is chairman of the Nominat- 
ing Committee. 


MISSISSIPPI HISTORICAL SOCIETY MEETING. The 14th annual ses- 
sion of the Mississippi Historical Society will be held in Vicksburg February 
25-26, 1955. Headquarters will be at the Hotel Vicksburg. The program in- 
cludes tours of the Waterways Experiment Station and the Vicksburg National 
Military Park. Featured on the program will be papers by BelllI. Wiley, of 
Emory University; Ross H. Moore, of Millsaps College; James W. Silver, of 
the University of Mississippi; Thomas Hal Phillips, well-known Mississippi 
writer; and others. On Friday evening the Vicksburg Little Theatre will give 
the showboat presentation, ''Gold in the Hills.'' Everyone interested in Mis— 
sissippi history and related fields is invited to attend the meeting. Member- 
ship in the Mississippi Historical Society is $3 per year, including a sub- 
scription to the Journal of Mississippi History. Membershipfees may be paid 
to Dr. W. D. McCain, Secretary-Treasurer, War Memorial Building, Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 


ALPHA KAPPA DELTA, the National Honorary Sociological Frater- 
nity, recently granted a Charter to: Mississippi State College for the estab- 
lishment of the Alpha of Mississippi Chapter of tne United Chapters. The in- 
stallation of this chapter took place at a banquet held in the college Grill on 
December 17. Following the banquet, Dr. Paul B. Foreman, Chairman of 
the Department of Sociology and Anthropology, University of Alabama, gave 
the installation address. 


JOINT SOCIOLOGY STAFFS of State College and the University held 
their fall meeting at the University on October 28, with Dr. Morton B. King, 
chairman of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology at the University, 
serving as chairman. Mr. A. A. Fanelli presented a paper dealing with his 
research in community organization. 
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DRENNON DEFENDS HUMANITIES, "It is the function of humanistic 
education to pass along from generation to generation the kind of truth that 
makes men free and wise," said Dr. Herbert Drennon in his message to the 
members of Phi Kappa Phi, honorary scholastic society, at Mississippi State 
College on December 9. Dr. Drennon is dean of the college and Graduate 
School at MississippiState, and is also head of the department of English. He 
told how in 1938 he had been called upon to teach a course in the humanities 
to civil engineering majors. He also related his experience meeting with a 
committee of the engineering and social science and humanities faculties in 
1946 to discuss the place of 'socio-humanistic" subjects in the engineering 
curricula of the college. 

"Being technologically minded, the engineers insisted upon having the 
instructors in economics, history, sociology, and literature state specifically 
what values an engineering student should be able to get from such courses," 
Dr. Drennon said. Among the objectives agreed upon at these committee 
meetings in 1946 was an item about developing ethical concepts. "It is to be 
hoped that someday a proper synthesis may be found between the humanities 
and the other scientific and technical courses required in our professional 
curricula,'' he continued. "One of the greatest engineering schools in the 
country, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, for the last several years 
now has placed more andmore emphasis upon humanistic education in its cur- 
ricular requirements. This is as it should be." 

Dr. Drennon contended that the humanities, if properly understood and 
lived by, offer a hopeful means of achieving a spiritual balance in society. 
"Without excluding other necessary subjects, the educational program of col- 
lege students should contain some courses that bring home to them both an 
understanding and a lifelong appreciation of their cultural heritage, '' he said. 


THOMAS A. KELLY, associate professor of accounting and business 
administration, addressed a meeting of the staff of the Tennessee Department 
of employment Security at Memphis State College on November 19. He dis— 
cussed the importance of accuracy in employment and unemployment data, 
and the value of properly understanding and interpreting suc. data. Dr. Kelly 
regularly edits the part of the monthly "Mississippi Business Review" deal- 
ing with employment and unemployment. Dr. Kelly is currently engaged in 
research on the Gulf Coast port facilities and fishing industry for the Harri- 
‘son County Survey. 


ROBERT L. RANDS, anthropologist of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology at the University, was employed the last two summers by the 
Department of Justice investigating the land claims of Indian tribes in the 
Southwest. An extensive report is in preparation. Dr. Rands will be avail- 
able as an "expert witness" before federal courts until the cases are settled. 


JOSEPH JAMES, head of the Social Science division at M.S.C.W., is 
the author of a book soon to be published by the L.S.U. Press on the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 


DORRIS W. RIVERS, assistant professor of sociology at Mississippi 
State, spent the spring and summer semesters of 1954 at Duke University, 
where he is working toward the doctorate. Among Mr. Rivers' recent activi- 
ties have been participation in the Mississippi Economic Council's forums on 
Community Development, in which he was joined by Assistant Professor A.A. 
Fanelli. Mr. Rivers is serving during the current year as chairman of the 
Town and County Church Development 


GLOVER MOORE, professor of Hersey, is serving as program chair- 
man of the Mississippi Historical Society, which will meet in Vicksburg Feb- 
ruary 25-26. Dr. Moore recently spoke on inter-American relations at a 
meeting of the Oktibbeha County home demonstration council. 


DOROTHY DICKINS and VIRGINIA FERGUSON, of the home economics 
department, attended a meeting of the technical committee on regional food 
marketing projects in Atlanta, October 14-15. Dr. Dickins is currently doing 
research on two projects: (1) Child-rearing Practices andAttitudes of Parents 
and Young Children Concerning the Role of Money and Family Living; (2) Re- 
tailing and Family Buying Practices as Related to the Marketing of Dairy 
Products. 
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